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How Can We Best Defend 


America? 
% 


Mr. Suarp: What are the military facts of the present Russian threat? 
Vhat foreign policy best takes account of these military facts? How 
reat is the danger that Russia will attack us? What more can we do 
ow to defend America? 

Senator Taft, let us begin by hearing your view on’ whether we 
hould build up land forces or count upon sea and air power to defend 
\merica. 


Senator Tart: I think that we have to have all three. But we have to 
nderstand this basic limitation: Even a country like the United States 
annot, in time of peace, do everything that could possibly be done to 
uild up against a war with Russia. I suppose that the military people 
ould give us projects which would cost a hundred and fifty billion 
ollars a year—half of our entire production—such as we did in all-out 
yar in World War II. But it would destroy liberty in this country; it 
yould completely wreck the civilian economy of the country; it would 
uild up the public debt; it could not be paid for. We have to remem- 
er that this is a condition which may go on for ten years. This is a 
ituation which we have never seen before. So, among all these various 
ossible projects, we have to be selective. When we select, I think that 
ne most important thing is the development of air power (combined, 
f course, with control of the seas by the navy) which will dominate 
ne air over this country; so far as possible over the oceans surround- 
1g this country; and so far as possible present an aggressive attack 
gainst Russia herself. That seems to me the first requirement. There 
re many other things which we can do and which no doubt will be 
eveloped on land and on the sea. 


Mr. Sarr: Baldwin, you are a graduate of the Naval Academy and 
n experienced military analyst. Do we depend upon sea and air power 
r upon land power for our defense? 

Mr. Batpwin: We depend upon all three. The great lesson, it seems 
y me, of Korea and, for that matter, of World War II is the indivisibil- 
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ity of military force. I would agree with Senator Taft completely th 
priority must go to the sea power and air power, because only by sea ¢ 
by air can attack come to the United States, which must be the secu: 
base of all our military operations. And only by sea and by air can ¥ 
send aid to any allies or, for that matter, fight any war against ar 
power overseas. But I think that Senator Taft overlooked the fact th 
unless we have land power, and land power overseas, we cannot co! 
trol the seas and the air over the North Atlantic and the Pacific. Lar 
power, as Korea has shown, is still essential. 


Senator Tart: It is essential if we go onto the land mass of Asia « 
Europe. But we never should have been in Korea. That is the answ 
to that requirement. 

I do not say that we should not have land power, of course, or th 
we should not assist in Europe. I just voted for a contribution to 
European army. But certainly it seems to me that it is capable of 
definite increase in use of men and expense. In time of peace, we ca 
not positively rely upon land operations on the continent of Europe } 
Asia, which are so extremely expensive and difficult. 


Mr. Suarp: We doubtless all agree that foreign policy is our first d 
fense; and we hope that foreign policy will keep us out of war. Ye 
foreign policy and military policy are now always closely intertwine 
I suppose one thing we need to have is some sense of what the next w 
would be like if we have to have one. What do you think of that? 


Mr. Batpwin: We sometimes tend to put the cart before the horse 
some of this. I think that we have to know, first, what kind of a wor 
we want and then, and only then, whether we can formulate tl 
strategy which we would use to fight any war we might have to fig 
to win that world. In other words, more simply, we have to have 
clear idea of our political objectives in the world. If we allow milita 
strategy first to dominate the picture, then the military dominate fe 
eign policy. And there is not only that; we will also lose the peace 
second time. 


Mr. Smarr: You think that we really asked the wrong question firs 

Mr. Batpwin: I do. 

Senator Tarr: I agree with Baldwin. I have this reservation: I dou 
if anybody is enough of a prophet today to say what the third Wor 


War is going to look like. One of my objections to the Atlantic P: 
and to the European army business has been that it seemed to me 
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‘ommit us to a particular kind of war when maybe that would not be 
he kind of war which we would like to fight when we come to that 
var. I quite agree, though, that we ought, so far as possible, to decide 
what that war is going to look like and then prepare for the particular 
hing which we think is coming. 

Mr. Batpwin: My great point is that if we try to fight an unlimited 
Var again—a war for unlimited objectives, unconditional surrender or 
what not—if we are going into the war with the idea of completely 
lemolishing Russia and destroying her, as Carthage was destroyed, or 
lropping a lot of A-bombs indiscriminately, then we will lose the 
yeace. I think that we can fight a limited war against Russia and can 
leliberately plan to do so. 


Senator Tarr: I agree that certainly the unconditional-surrender 
olicy, the theory of wiping Russia out, is antagonistic to every thought 
which I have. How far war can be limited once it is started, I certain- 
y do not know. I think that that is somewhat doubtful. 


Mr. Sarr: What objectives would you set to control this war, Bald- 
vin? 

Mr. Batpwin: It has been done in the past. The limited wars against 
Xussia have been fought successfully in the past—the Russo-Japanese 
War, the Crimean War, even Charles of Sweden, before he got the bug 
ind tried to march deep into Russia. Now, if we ever try the march-to- 
Moscow type strategy, unlimited war, either by land or by an unlimited 
yeace. But land power, in defense of Western Europe, coupled with 
elective atomic bombing, particularly of Russian oil refineries and 
ommunications, and the use of combined land, sea, and air power for 
eripheral action against certain areas in Russia, such as the Arctic, 
he Black Sea, Sakhalin, upon which Russia depends for her oil supply 
n the Far East—these things, limited operations of this sort, far from 
tussian centers of power, could, I think, defeat Russia. 


Senator Tart: You think, in other words, that their productive abil- 
ty to maintain an army in the field could be destroyed by selective 
ombing of those sources of supply of oil and important munitions of 
Il kinds. 

Mr. Batpwin: Coupled with the use of land and sea power to force 
hem to fight at places which we choose, not places which they choose— 
n other words, like the Crimean Peninsula. That is why the British 
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were able to win that war with their allies, because only a limited par 
of Russia’s vast land power could possibly be employed there. Th 
same thing would be true of Sakhalin. 


Senator Tarr: So that you would not commit a vast land army to 
project of actually trying to occupy Russia. 


Mr. Batpwin: Oh, I would never attempt to occupy all of Russia 
It would seem to me that might be fatal. 


Senator Tart: That strikes a sympathetic note with me, providin; 
that, by these other means, it turned out that we could actually destro 
the whole power of Russia in the field. But you do feel, do you not 
Baldwin, that today Russia could overrun Europe if she started out t 
do so? 


Mr. Batpwin: Yes, I do, Senator. That is, of course, the basic prok 
lem which we face now—how to prevent that. 


Mr. SHarp: You aim at a much less drastic solution than most peopl 
are discussing nowadays. You do not think of a march to Moscow 
You do not think of the devastating kind of bombing that some peopl 
imagine. You think of this bombing around the edges—these attack 
around the edges. What purpose would you have in view? You spok 
of objectives. 


Mr. Batpwin: Do not mistake me, Sharp. I do not mean bombin 
around the edges. I said the use of land power to seize air bases aroun 
the edges. The bombing would go to the heart of the Russian oil refir 
eries, for instance, wherever they might be located, and would devastat 
the Russian communication system. But I certainly am not in favor « 
the indiscriminate bombing of cities as we turned westward. 


SENATOR Tart: If we had an airport in Turkey, let us say, defende 
by American troops, what is to prevent the Russians from wiping th: 


airport out, if they have an airport not so far away that undertakes t 
destroy our airport? 


_ Mr. Barpwin: It is quite conceivable that they could do it. It all d 
pends, it seems to me, upon the relative power of our air forces and ¢ 
our ground troops. They might conceivably overrun Turkey and seiz 
the airport by physical means; but that comes back again to the use | 
aire power and the use of all military force, which, I think, is inc 
visible. 


Senator Tart: I think that it is indivisible, too, but it seems to n 
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tat what you assume is that we can win a war against Russia if we 
nally secure complete control of the air. After all, we won the war 
yainst Germany and Japan after we had achieved complete control 
E the air. Japan was licked before we sent a soldier into Japan. I think 
lat it is possible that we may win a war from the air alone, but that 
quires an all-powerful air force; and we cannot afford to neglect it 
y setting up armies all over the world. 


Mr. Suarp: Would you encourage revolutions within Russia? Do 
ou think that there is some hope there? 


Mr. Batpwin: Yes. I omitted that in my prescription, which is, of 
Jurse, a vague one of how to lick Russia. I certainly think that Russian 
ternal weaknesses must be exploited. There are the Ukrainian minori- 
es, the Cossacks. Of course, the people behind the Iron Curtain satel- 
fe countries, many of them, if given proper support (by the dropping 
t arms from the air, the dropping of leaders, the dropping of litera- 
ire), would be allies of ours in case of war. 


Senator Tart: Do you not think even in time of peace, before that 
ar starts, that we could set up a quiet organization of many of the 
fugees from these countries who would go back and make real 
ouble for Russia within the various nations where probably a very 
nall proportion of the people really favor communism? 


Mr. Batpwin: | imagine that some small amount of that may be go- 
on, but I do not believe that that could be decisive in peacetime 
aless there were outside pressure also exerted against Russia. 


Senator Tart: I talked to “Bill” Donovan the other day, who ran the 
SS in the war, and he says that there just is no intelligent operating 
sad here for that kind of warfare against Russia today and that there 
ight to be. And it seems to me that I fully agree. I think that there is 
e whole question of propaganda. “The Voice of America” is all 
ght so far as it goes, but I do think that we could do a much more 
telligent publicity stunt in these countries. And then there is this in- 
tration technique which the Russians use so well themselves. If they 
n even succeed in a country like the United States, presumably we 
ive a much better chance of succeeding in countries where probably 
ur-fifths of the people want liberty and are opposed to communism. 


Mr. Suarp: The ultimate purpose of this type of warfare would be 
introduce democracy into Russia, or would it? 
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Mr. Batpwin: I should think that if we started to determine the exa 
type of government which was going to succeed the Communist go 
ernment in Russia, we would be starting to fight an almost unlimite 
war. I should think that our first purpose ought to be politically to d 
stroy Russia’s offensive capacity; and, secondly, I would say that wv 
should free the Iron Curtain countries of Eastern Europe from Ru 
sian domination. I would not, and I agree fully with Senator Taft 
this, ever attempt an all-out occupation of Russia. If we accompli: 
these first two objectives, it would probably automatically mean t 
overthrow of the present Communist government in Moscow. 


Senator Tart: I do not think that we can set out on this ideologic 
basis of telling people what kind of a government they have to hay 
That is not our purpose. Our purpose is to reduce them to a pol: 
where they are no longer a threat to the peace and security of tl 
world and of the United States. If the Russian people then themsely 
do not see fit to change their form of government, well, that is the 
concern so far as I am concerned. 


Mr. Batpwin: May I make one other important point which 
omitted when we were speaking of what kind of a war we shou 
fight? My first premise is that we must defend Western Europe. 
Western Europe, for instance, should be overrun within the immedia 
future, we would lose all the things which we are trying to defer 
there, because, regardless of whether we liberated it or not; whether 1 
bombed Russia intensively or not, I believe that, when the peace can 
there would be a triumph of extreme political views of either the rig 
or the left. Western Europe could not afford to be a battlefield agai 
to be overrun, to be dominated by Russia, without going right or le 
We have to defend Western Europe. 


Senator Tarr: I would like to defend Western Europe. The questi 
is how big an army is necessary for that purpose. Where is it to cor 
from? How big an army do you think we ought to have to defe 
Western Europe? 


Mr. Batpwin: That depends entirely upon how large an army R 
sia has. 


Senator Tart: They say one hundred and seventy-five to two ht 
dred divisions, which are smaller divisions, of course, than ours 


Mr. Batpwin: Yes. I think that we tend to overemphasize what R 
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sia can do when we talk about her overrunning Western Europe, the 


Middle East, Turkey, Greece, North Africa. 


Senator Tarr: Yes, but they have the choice of doing one or the 
other. And suppose they choose Western Europe, then what? How big 
an army must we have to defend Western Europe? 


Mr. Barpwin: I think that I would just try to build the one which 
General Eisenhower is engaged in building, from forty-five to sixty 
divisions, eventually. We have not got it now. Our problem thus is now. 


Senator Tart: Do you not think that the European nations will 
have to put up most of that? 


Mr. Batpwin: I do; I do. 


SENATOR Tarr: And another thing which is curious to me is where 
we are going to defend Western Europe. Where is that point where we 
are going to defend Western Europe? 


Mr. Batpwin: The exact line you mean? 
SENATOR Tart: Yes, the more or less general line. 
Mr. Batpwin: Like the Rhine or the Elbe? 


Senator Tarr: Well, yes. 


Mr. Batpwin: That again depends upon the number of divisions. 
The type of defense which is feasible today might be nothing but the 
defense of the Brittany Peninsula on the basis of the divisions that are 
here now. 

’ Senator Tart: If all you want to maintain is a toehold in Europe, 
why do you not maintain it in Turkey? It is a lot easier than trying to 
maintain Brittany. 

Mr. Suarp: Up to now your picture of the war has been a lot less 
disturbing than most of the pictures which we get. But we are getting 
nto the question now as to whether it is really a likely possibility— 
whether this thing can happen. 


Mr. Batpwin: Whether we can fight a limited war? 
Mr. Suarp: Yes. 


Mr. Batpwin: That is in the laps of the gods, it seems to me. It 
vould take strong men, with high purpose, and with a very great sense 
f the future political objectives of the country and the world to hold 
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our strategy to such a limited war, given the provocations of actual all 
out war. 


Senator Tart: Well, I say that I am willing to try it. But I do no 
really think that we are going to get that question decided until th 
war actually starts, and I hope that it may never start. What we hav 
now is mainly the question of deterring Russia. There I think that se 
and air power is the biggest deterrent. I have no objection to an arm 
in Western Europe, but I think that, if that is going to be a successfu 
army, it must be with the enthusiastic support of the people who ar 
defending themselves. They have more people than we have. I have n 
objection to contributing our share, but I want it understood, becaus 
I think that it is an essential condition of success, that they do put u 
the great majority of that army. And that is the only reason I think w 
should not make the European land army a major American projec 


Mr. Batpwin: Do you not think that American troops in German 
are a deterrent to war? 


Senator Tarr: The number there today are a deterrent to war toda 
only in the sense that the Russians know that if they attack them, the 
are going to find themselves at war with us all over the world. The 
know that they are going to have atom bombs thrown at them. 


Mr. Batpwin: That is what I meant. 


Senator Tarr: But then through the Atlantic Pact we have alread 
undertaken to do that whether there are any American troops there ¢ 
not. Maybe if the troops are there, it will make them think that we wi 
keep our word. But we will keep our word. I do not have any dout 
about that. 


Mk. Suarp: Even in your picture, Baldwin, you have these forces i 
Germany retreating to Brittany, I believe? 


Mr. Batpwin: You are talking as of today. I was talking in 
different time sense. As of today, it is quite obvious we do not hay 
enough troops to defend Western Europe. There is no question abot 
that. We would all agree on that premise. 


Mr. Suarp: Are we in great danger of attack? What is the opinic 
of you gentlemen? 


Senator Tarr: Well, I have no real information, Sharp. My vie 
formed from all the people with whom I have talked from Euroj 
and elsewhere, is that the chances are against the attack. After all, tl 
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Russians, for five years, have held their own troops to the zone of influ- 
ence that we gave them at Yalta. They have not moved beyond that 
zone of influence so far as I know at any point. And yet they could at 
any time probably have overrun Europe. They have chosen not to do 
so. There has been a deterrent, and it has not been land troops in 
Europe, because there have been none. It has been, perhaps, air power. 
Perhaps it is their lack of desire for that form of spreading commu- 
nism. Perhaps they like another form. In any event, it is fair to say 
that the conditions today are not very different from these last five 
years. So I think that the chances are against their making an attack, 
but we have to provide for the possibility anyway. 


Mr. Barpwin: Before I try to answer that, let me just say that I 
think that the real deterrent in the past and the real deterrent in the 
future is not only air power and perhaps not primarily air power and 
our prior monopoly of the atomic bomb but American industrial power 
and strength and American ground troops. 

Now, as to the chances of an attack, I think that a planned attack by 
Russia or a planned attack upon Russia by us is certainly highly im- 
probable. But we are in a state of tension where something can happen. 
And I should say that the odds are against general war this year, but not 
by too much—maybe fifty-five, forty-five. 


Senator Tart: So far as I am concerned I am going along with an 
increase in the army by approximately 300 per cent, anyway from a 
thirteen-billion-dollar army to a fifty-billion-dollar army. I agree that 
there is a threat. 


~ Mr. Suarp: It is sometimes said that the Russian economy is so weak, 
as‘compared with ours, for example, in oil and steel and in transpor- 
tation, that it is preposterous to think of a Russian attack. You do not 


go so far as that, do you? 


Mr. Batpwin: I certainly will not buy that. It was the same thing 
that we said about both Germany and Japan. You remember, it was said 
that Japan could not fight a war, because she had only seven million 
rons of steel production. She fought a pretty good and tough war. 


Mr. Suarp: You think that the Russians have been stocking? 


Mr. Batpwin: I do not think that there is much doubt that they are 
not only stockpiling but also, above all, they can funnel so much more 
of their production into purely military uses than we can, 


. 


Senator Tart: But you agree that they probably feel that in a long 
war those resources would be insufficient against the United States anc 
that that is the greatest deterrent probably to their starting a war. The} 
might be successful for a while, but they are not confident of ultimate 
success. 
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Mr. Batpwin: I would think that they are afraid of losing a war ulti 
mately. 


Mr. Suarp: But, on the other hand, Senator Taft, you are remindins 
us that we are not all-powerful economically and that we cannot stanc 
any rate of expenditure. 


Senator Tarr: No. That certainly is true, and particularly in time o 
peace. It is a much more difficult job too, because you cannot go all out 
In World War II, what did we do? We permitted the currency to de 
preciate 10 per cent a year; we permitted a steady increase in prices anc 
inflation all over the country. We stopped the building of every schoo 
building in the United States. We stopped progress in every othe 


line... 
Mr. Batpwin: And can we not do it again? 


Senator Tart: ... simply to fight the war. Now people will not d 
that in time of peace. You cannot maintain their determination to tha 
point and prove to them the necessity of it. And so, in time of peace 
we are much more limited. We cannot, in other words, turn this coun 
try into a garrisoned state and have a ten-million-man army ready t 
strike the minute war occurs. We have to do what we can to see tha 
we have our own position defended and are free to build up the ultimat 


kind of army, navy, and air power we probably have to have in all-on 
war. 


Mr. Suarpe: What kind of budget would it take to maintain an e 
tablishment comparable to that of the last war? 


Senator Tart: The last war took half the total national productior 
which was then about two hundred billion dollars a year. A hundre 
billion it took for federal purposes. And this one would probably be 
hundred and fifty, or half the present three hundred billion dollars. 


Mr. Suarp: Twice what we have now? 
Senator Tarr: Three times what we are contemplating. 


Mr. Barpwin: I would share Senator Taft’s worry about the eventu: 
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soundness of our economy under any such strain. As a member of the 
Hoover Task Force Committee on the National Defense, I remember 
that we warned about the dangers of Russian victory through bank- 
ruptcy here. They are certainly trying to upset our economy as much as 
they can. On the other hand, I submit that we are not in a time of peace 
and that extraordinary measures are required. 


Senator Tarr: Oh, I think that this seventy-five-, eighty-, eighty-five- 
billion-dollar budget which we are going to have to have is extraordi- 
nary. 


Mr. Batpwin: I agree with that. 


SENATOR Tart: It is even more than what I saw referred to in the 
paper yesterday as a “state of normal emergency.” 


Mr. Suarp: You gentlemen both agree that there is something more 
that we can do. Let us not give the impression that we intend to stop 
just here. Is there anything more we can do in the Far East, for ex- 
ample? What do you think about the controversy which is reported 
in the morning paper and was in yesterday’s paper, about steps to be 
taken with relation to China? 


Senator Tart: My great problem in Korea is how we will ever win 
that war or end it. I have not seen any solution. I do not think that the 
Administration has proposed any plan; and, in the absence of any such 
plan, I think that General MacArthur’s plan is worthy of consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Suarp: Are you in favor of having us bomb the mainland? 


Senator Tart: Well, I would say this: I am in favor, first, of re- 
leasing Chiang Kai-shek, of arming his troops just so far as possible 
and letting him engage in raids on the mainland; letting him tie up 
with the guerrillas; letting him make just as much trouble and diver- 
sion to withdraw Communist troops from Korea. I think that such a 
course is obvious. I think that it is ridiculous to permit American boys 
to be attacked in all-out war by Chinese Communists and not to use 
weapons which are immediately at our command. Now, whether we 
should go on and bomb China. I think that that would be more likely 
to bring the Russians in. That could be held in reserve for the present. 


Mr. Suarp: Baldwin, you have been on Formosa lately; do you think 
that Chiang’s troops will help us? 


Mr. Batpwin: Before I answer that, may I make one big point on 
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what more can we do? I think that one of the biggest things which 
we can do is to get rid of the idea that things have settled down and 
everything is much better than it was in the dark days of December. 
I share some of the apprehension which certain public figures have 
expressed about the state of mind of the American public. I think that 
we have to get used to living in a state of half-war and half-peace. 
Now, as to the Far East, I would agree with some of the things 
which Senator Taft has said. First and foremost, I would continue the 
war in Korea so long as we were exacting casualties at the ratio of nine 
or ten to one and so long as we are tying up the flower of the Chinese 
Communist army. I would not bomb in Manchuria as yet and unless 
the safety of our troops required it, for the sole reason that I think that 
it would be not only politically disadvantageous but would probably 
bring in Chinese Communist air power and perhaps Russian air power 
and therefore deprive us of the military advantage. I would certainly 
build up Formosa, starting immediately. The big lesson to me that I 
got out of my trip there last year was that we must use Asiatics to fight 
Asiatics. I think that that is the biggest lesson which we have to learn. 


Senator Tart: I agree, because why are the Chinese Communists 
attacking, as I do not think that the satellite countries in Europe would 
ever attack? They are attacking, because they are attacking the white 
man to drive him out of Asia. That is the way the picture appears to 
them, and it seems obvious to me that we must have Chinese on our 
side. 


Mr. Suarr: Baldwin, we sometimes hear great skepticism expressed 
about what Chiang’s men could do in China now or in any immediate 
future. Do you think that anything could be done within the year with 
them? 

Mr. Batpwin: Yes. There has been a lot of oversimplification of that. 
There is a potential on Formosa. So far it is only a potential. There are 
many things remaining to be done; but, unless we start, they cannot 
be done. And a big start should be made now. They could conduct 
raids. The Nationalist Navy could carry out a limited blockade of 
Shanghai, as it was doing before last June. And the Nationalist Air 
Force could carry out some raids against the mainland—also com- 
mando-type raids. Six months to a year from now those troops could 
be well trained and well equipped. They are not ready now. 


Mk. Suarp: We have to go back around the world, I suppose. Senator 
Taft, would you do anything about Jugoslavia and Iran? 
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Senator Tart: I am afraid that I am not prepared to say any more 
pparently than the Administration on exactly what should be done 
1 case of a Russian attack on those countries. I think that we should 
o whatever we think we can get away with. My only limit upon the 
ction against the expansion of communism is to do those things and 
lan to do those things which are practical. 


Mk. Suarp: Do you think that we could state the position which we 
vere going to maintain there? 


Mr. Batpwin: I think, first, we can state a very clear position 
is-d-vis Germany and Japan—rearm them, see them reemerge as 
reat powers, restore some balance of power in the world. So far as 
ugoslavia is concerned, I certainly would tend to reequip that army 
nd make it clear that if the Russians used force to eliminate Jugo- 
lavia, they would have to be fighting the West. 


Mr. Suarp: You would strengthen our position in the Mediterranean, 
saldwin? 


Mr. Batpwin: Very definitely. The Mediterranean is the weak link 
ow, it seems to me, in the whole Atlantic Pact area. 


Senator Tart: I agree to that. And it seems to me that the attack 
m Russia cannot come from Western Europe. The attack on Russia 
hould come from the Mediterranean. And in any war with Russia, 
ve ought to be prepared to be on the attack rather than constantly 
lefensive. 


Mr. Suarp: We are in very general agreement that something more 
an be done; that war is not imminent; that we hope foreign policy 
vill avoid the necessity for a war; that we are in a strong position 
n-Case war does come; and that we can expect a victory—we hope a 
ictory not only in winning the war but in winning the peace. 


. | 


MILITARY ASPECTS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
By ROBERT A. TAFT* 
* 


...On January 5 I reviewed the foreign situation on the floor of the 
Senate and stated affirmatively the policy which I thought this country 
ought to adopt. It seems to me that we should develop the greatest and mos 
powerful air force in the world so that we may dominate the air over thi 
country, over the oceans that surround this country, and over as much of th 
rest of the world as we can. We should have air bases at strategic points ir 
the world where they cannot be easily attacked. We have the largest navy 
in the world and we should be certain that we have complete control of both 
sea and air. These are the fields in which we can be supreme without un 
duly burdening the whole economy of the United States. 

My proposal is no withdrawal to the American Continent. It is the estab 
lishment of a bastion throughout the world within a reasonable distance b 
air of every country in the world. Such a control gives us communication t 
all lands. It gives us access to all raw materials. It makes it possible for us t 
make bombing raids to all parts of the world against any nation whicl 
chooses to begin a war. It should enable us to defend everything in the wa 
of islands or island nations that desire our aid. It should enable us to pu 
land troops ashore in many places where we can successfully aid in protect 
ing a strategic position such as the Isthmus of Suez or the Malayan Penin 
sula. It enables us to furnish arms assistance and even land troops if at an 
time such assistance seems to promise success to any country trying to de 
fend itself against an unlawful aggressor, and if at that time we conside 
such aid in our national interest. 

Today we have a superiority in the air and on the sea, but it is not at al 
clear that that superiority is complete. There should be no doubt about ou 
ability to defend Japan, for instance, or Formosa, from an attack across 
hundred miles of open water, but unless we give unremitting attention t 
the job it is not at all clear that we are able to achieve even such a defens 
of friendly island nations. 

I think it is clear that we cannot hope in time of peace to dominate th 
entire world on land as well as on the sea. Of course, we have to have a lan 
army for many purposes. We have to have a land army to protect the Unite 
States, Alaska, and our air bases, and for use in many special situation 
But I do not believe we can hope to build up an army, certainly in time « 
peace, which can overwhelm the millions that Soviet Russia and Sovi 
China may be able to bring against us. No one will accuse Walter Lip] 


* Selections from an address by Senator Taft delivered before the Executives Club- 
Chicago, January 26, 1951. Reprinted by special permission. 
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nann of being an isolationist, but he says in the Atlantic Monthly, out 
oday: 

“We and our neighbors in North America are outnumbered. We must 
ake this truth to heart. We must write it on the walls of our council cham- 
ers. We must never forget it. The Communist coalition can raise more 
oldiers that we or our allies can ever have. These soldiers have weapons 
vhich on any battlefield in Eurasia are quite deadly enough to kill. Any 
olicy which compels us to fight them, as we are fighting them in Korea 
low—across an ocean, within walking distance of their own inexhaustible 
eserves, on terms of battle in which they are forever incalculably superior— 
annot be anything but what it has turned out to be: a bloody entangle- 
nent.” 

... The greatest military question which remains in dispute is the pro- 
yosed committing of American troops to the continent of Europe. I don’t 
hink most people understand the novel and radical nature of the proposal 
vhich has been made. Under the Atlantic Pact we undertook to join with 
0 other nations to develop our individual and collective capacity to resist 
med attack, presumably from Russia, by means of continuous and effective 
elf-help and mutual aid. We also agreed that if an armed attack is made 
gainst any one of the parties to the pact, it shall be considered as an attack 
gainst them all, and that we will assist the party attacked by taking such 
ction as we deem necessary, including the use of armed force. I voted 
wainst the pact because I believed that it committed us to the giving of 
rms aid to European countries, and the building up of a coordinated 
juropean army. 

Since we entered into the treaty we are performing our obligation to give 
rms generously, though we were told, at the time the pact was passed, that 
his was to be merely a little assistance to enable them to complete their 
ocal defensive facilities, and the implementation bill only looked toward 
he expenditure of half a billion dollars a year. Now the total appropriations 
ave amounted to more than 5,000,000,000, and as much more is contem- 
lated at once in the new budget. 

But we were assured that the Atlantic Pact carried no obligation whatever 
9 send American soldiers to Europe. Nevertheless, the President has pro- 
eeded without authority from Congress to make at least a conditional offer 
9 provide such soldiers, and some kind of an agreement, perhaps condi- 
ional, may have been made at Brussels. The original pact required a definite 
lan of defense before any aid was given, but it is now much more than a 
ear since that pact was passed and the European countries have never 
greed upon a definite defensive plan. 

I think it is perfectly clear that the President has no right to enter into an 
greement with foreign countries to set up an international army and com- 
nit American troops in time of peace to such an army on foreign soil. 


] 
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' 
Many cases have been cited where the President has sent troops to foreigr 
countries to protect American lives or property, but in all our history there 
is nothing comparable to the setting up of such an army and commitmen 
of troops as is here proposed. The President is Commander in Chief of the 
American Army, but he certainly cannot delegate his powers as Comman 
der in Chief to a foreign officer. It happens at the present time that Genera 
Eisenhower is an American, but he derives his authority not from the 
United States, but from 11 nations, and he could be replaced by them. 

The only comparable action with which I am familiar is that of a mili 
tary force under the United Nations’ Charter. In the Charter it is expressh 
provided that this force shall be determined by an agreement. In the Partici 
pation Act it is required that the agreement specify the number and charac 
ter of the troops to be supplied and the circumstances of the contribution 
and that that agreement shall be approved by Congress before the Presiden 
is authorized to furnish American troops to such an international army. Ni 
such agreement was ever made because of Russian opposition, and so th 
President acted wholly without authority in sending an American Army int 
Korea as I pointed out in the Senate 3 days later. 

In the case of the Atlantic Treaty under article XI, it is clearly contem 
plated that action to implement the treaty shall be taken in accordane 
with the constitutional processes of each government. The Foreign Relation 
Committee itself stated in so many words that the treaty in no way affecte 
the basic division of authority between the President and the Congress a 
defined in the Constitution. It answered the argument that required actio1 
by Congress might delay action by saying: “The expression of the will of ; 
whole people offers far more certainty than any commitment by a dictatot 
The action of the democracies in the past great war is concrete evidence a 
their ability to act with the necessary speed in the event of an emergency. 

... have not reached a definite view as to the manner in which the limite 
tion should be imposed, but roughly speaking it occurs to me that we migh 
provide that there should not be stationed in Europe and in Great Britai 
more than some specified percentage of our land Army and of our Ai 
Force. This seems to me a more reasonable limitation than a particula 
number of divisions or a particular number of men. It must be remembere 
that we already have nearly two divisions in Germany. I would myse' 
prefer to make peace with Germany and withdraw all troops. That is th 
logical conclusion to the strategy which I have outlined. But we are i 
Germany. We have signed the Atlantic Pact and, therefore, as I stated in m 
speech on January 5, I will not object to committing a limited number « 
additional divisions, providing the Europeans really show an interest, assum 
the initiative, and provide altogether an army which has some reasonab 
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unlimited power to the-President, then there will be submitted a sub- 
fesolution along the general and limited lines which I have outlined. 
sic tally, I have not changed amy Position one iota from the position I. 
k in my first speech, in spite of a lot of misrepresentation in the press. — ae 
have been opposed to sending: an American Army to Europe, and I be= > 
¢ it is strategically unsound. It is more likely to bring about war than itis 
bring peace, The formation of a great international army in Germany GR: 
s border of the countries which Russia regards as_buffer states is Sago Ss 
ely to alarm the Russians. They are a suspicious people at best and no - 
itter how defensive our intentions are, they will feel that such an army isa ~~ ass a 
teat to the satellite countries, if not to Russia itself. It is all very well to say | 
at it i is to be merely a defensive army, but today no army can be merely — 
sive. This isa day of mobile warfare, and-apparently either- you je: 
enemy back, or you are pushed back by your enemy. The defensive army ~~ 
ot hope. merely to defend a Maginot line-of bazookas. It must have the — = as 
pons to make affirmative movements into the Russian line. So the Rus- 
ms may regard it as a threat, as they certainly do the arming « of Germany. ~ 
lf the Russians do not intend a military attack, it seems to me that this - 
ogram is very likely to change their intentions. If they do contemplate a — 
itary. attack, why would they wait 2 years or 3 years until this army of 60 
more divisions is actually in being? I have asked that question of many 

erals and others, and I have yet to receive a reasonable answer. 

I believe in that feature of the Atlantic Pact which notifies Russia that if ~ 
ey-attack Western Europe they will-find themselves at war with the United 
ates. T think that isa real deterrent against their beginning a war in — 
estern Europe. They know that we have airplanes with the atomic bomb. 
F. Churchill has stated that that fact is the only thing that has actually 
terred them from war, but I do not think they will be deterred from war ~~ 
the gradual building of a great land army in Germany. : 
Iti is said that we cannot abandon Europe. No one is proposing t to abandon 
rope. We have given them more than :$20,000,000,000 of economic aid 
Ice the war ended. We have thereby enabled them to build-up their pro- 
ction toa. point 40 percent better than it was before-the war. We have 
yen them, and are prepared to give them, unlimited arms aid to build up 
sir own armies. Under the program which I have suggested, there would 
several divisions of American troops at the front in Europe at the begin- 
pg of any war to assure them of our real interest in their defense, and that 
eid be doing a prea deal more for them than they have done for us in 
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Korea. In fact, in any war with Russia we would be doing probably 50 5 Dek 
cent or. more of the entire job. But I object to getting in'so heavily that before 
we get through we find ourselves doing 90 percent of the job, as we Re hac 
to do it in Korea, ¢ 

Furthermore, it is dangerous to our survival-to build our-entire militam 
policy on the success of a great land war in Europe. It is a long way from t : 

United States. The Russians can always outnumber us-many times in 
power. If the Russians have the atomic bomb—and’ we are now spendi 

~ -$3,000,000,000 in this country to build air shelters on the theory that 
haye—then surely they could bomb all the European ports, could prevent 
the delivery of heavy supplies, and perhaps in the end might cut off | 
troops from any possible escape from Europe. 

One of the arguments advanced by the Army is that it would be easier : 
get six divisions out of Europe than the two divisions that are there 
That certainly is.a defeatist policy. But when we consider what onea 
bomb might have done to our Army at Hungnam, however, the commitment 
of a tremendous American Army to European soil under present conditions 
isa dangerous undertaking which might result in the greatest military dis- 
aster this country has ever faced. Hitler and Mussolini brought about the de 
struction of their countries by overestimating their strength and committing 
themselves to ventures which they were unable to carry out. We think of 
this country as having always won a war and being in fact impregnable, bat 
a foolish foreign policy can bring about the same kind of destruction for us 
as it has for many other nations throughout history. Certainly we should have 
learned in Korea that the commitment of armies to continental warfare 
against nations with a tremendous excess in manpower is at best a 
error. Our casualties in Korea are closely approaching the casualties in 
entire First World War. With this lesson before us it seems almost incom: 
ceivable that we would lay any tremendous emphasis on a similar action or 
the continent of Europe. 

I do not say that if we should get into a war with Russia we might neh 
the end decide to fight a land war. I only object to our committing ourselve: 
at this time and to the manner in which a third world war shall be foogt 
If there is one thing certain, it is that the third world war will not be fou 
like the Second World War, but the program of many of our military. 
cers seems to be based on the theory that it is going to be a kind of combina 
tion of the First and Second World Wars. With an impregnable sea and ab 
bastion, with a tremendous striking air power, no one can’ be absolutel 
certain that war cannot be won from the air: Certainly Japan surrendere 
without our having to land a single soldier on the shores of Japan. We car 
not be certain today, and we must not tie our hands. 
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